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ABSIllCT 

Two research traaitioaa in the stufly of learning anfl 
ootitatioii are intagrated for the study of aaolescent behavior- One 
is ccncarnad primarily with the norKal Cunctioiiing ojE adolegcent 
aocietyi the other with the flesign of reward structures to fcstir 
academic achievement. The literature cc\rering the ase of oaterlal 
inceBtives for motiirating children and the impcrtance of peer group 
organization iii adaleicent calture is surveyed- It is argued that 
these tvo considerations are especially relewant to lower-class 
aaolescents# amd the likely Impact of a regard etracture bas^a upon 
ac aioalgam of these thames is explored. Specifically ^ it is siaggestad 
here that combining Material inaucements for achievement alth a 
reward structure organized acoiind peer groups can provide an 
eff active strategy for motivating lower-class adolescents tovmrd 
academic goals* (iuthor/Jfl) 
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ABSTMCT 



Thlg paper arguag for the desirability of Integrating two 
rasearch traditions in the study of adoleecent behavior. 
One Is concerned primarily with the normal functioning of 
adolescent aoclety, the other %?ith the design of reward 
structures t© foster academic achievement. Specif Ically-, 
it la auggested that a combination of material inducewsnts 
with a reward structure emphaslEliig peer group attaimnent 
can provide an effective strategy for motivating lower- 
class adolescents. 
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Raising Acadeinlc Mot ivaciori In Lo^er Class Adolescencsi 
A Convergence of r^o Research rraditlons 

Seymoux Splleraan 
University of yiscoiisiti 

INTRODUCTION 

Several hypothegas have baen advaniced In recent yeata to account 
for the Low acadetnic attainmant by lower-class atidi in particular^ by 
lowr-class Negro childreii*'^ Tollovlng the clasatflcatlon of these 
eKplanattona uaed by Irwin Kat2 (1968) ^ low achiev^enient has been attrib- 
uted to (a) the inadequacies of early soctaltzatloiip in t^hlch chlldrearliig 
practices are faulted D?..-persoriality deficits of tlie parents are cited 
CAuinbel and AuBubel 1963| McClelland 196L; Bettellieirn 1964); (b) an 
absence of language mtd iensory stiraulatlDn in lower-class homes CHunt 
19683; (c) eonfllct between inlnQtity and niiddle-clase cultures , v?lth 
emphails on tha irrelavancy of middle-class educational objeatlves to 
Lower-class or ethnic values (Garis 1962 j68| Rlessman 1962| Cloward and 
Joiiis 1963) | and to (d) the failure of predominately Negro schools to 
provide education of a quality conimeneurate to that offered in white 
_ mlddLe-claia Inititutions (Clark 1965), 

The causes of low attalnmeTic are undoubtedly ma^tfolds Never-. 
theleae, depending upon which of the above explanaCioni one stresses i 
his proposal for improving acadeinic performance w^ill differ. For exam- 
ple, vmtm lot^ achleveinent to be attributed pTimarlly to peraonality 
traits which are acquired in early infancy and are afterwards resistant 
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to change, then Interventions vouM have to be directed at the age of 
early socialiEation. Thus, Qxpoundlng this view^ Bettelheiin disparages 
our investment in remedial school programs for Negro ehlldren and argues 
Instead that "reform must be concentrated where it most matters"on the 
conditions of life at home,. J' (Bettelheim 1964^4). 

Personiillty structure inay well be an Important detarmlriant of low 
academic attainment by lower class children. However^ it is by no nieani 
avldent that the personality? variables which are relevant to the learn- 
ing procesi are Immutable after liifancy. Moreover ^ aside from the ques- 
tion of mutability, there Is considerable evidence that personality dafi-^ 
cits can be compensated for by alterations in thr learning situation, I 
refer to the many studies which underscore the contribution of the social 
Context and the reward structure to effective learning (Coleman 1965; 
McPartland 1969; Stevenson 1965| Marston and Kanfer 1963), 

The model of motivacion implicit in these Inveatlgatlorie of the 
Impact of situational variables on the learning procees as aisoclated 
w^ith the work of John W. Atkinson, According to this model (Atkinson 
1964i240--67) , the motivation to achieve is a prSduct of three factors: 
a stable personality characteristic of the individual Cheed-achiaveinent) , 
amd two situational variables" the probability of success at the particu- 
lar Casks and the incentive value of success. In terms of tills formula- 
tion it is evident that even if the personality underpinnings of academic 
motivation were weak, the motivation to achieve could be rai^ed^ and 

posaibly substantially, by appropriate alterations of the learning con- 
2 , 

tSKt, This model of motivation Is also assumed In the present analysis. 

5 
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rim subject of this paper rcsprosGnts a confluencn of t\^o research 
tradicions in the study of ieamliig and motivation. One is priniartl^ 
concerned with the normal f lirctlDiitng of adolescerit 3oc±ety^ the other 
with the design of reward structures to promote academic attalnmeiit , 
Specifically, It is suggGstGcl heru that combining material inducenientfl 
for achievement with a reward stiucLtire organized around peur groups 
can provide an effective stiratogy for iiiotiv^atlrig lo^er-clasa adoles- 
centa toward academic goals. In tliG folloujlng sectionsi the literature 
covering the uae of material Incentives for motlvaulng chlldreii and the 
iniportarice of peer group arganigation In adolescent culture is aurveyid* 
It is argued that these two cDnslderatlons are especially relevant to 
lower-class adolescents ^ and the likely impact of a reward structure 
based upon an amalgam of these theiites Is explored^ 

THE USE OF MONETARY MWARDS TO PEOMOrE ACA.DEi4IC\ACHiEVEffiNT / 

Behavior modification by means of a relnforceinent achadule derives 
.from the research of B*F* Skliiner, In his vieWj "teaching rnay be de^ 

fined as an arrangement of contingenclei of relnf orcenient under t^hich 
behavior [is] changed" (Skinner 1968i 113) , Conimonl^ used refnforcers 

for scholastic performance Include verbal and social approval, grades, 
and material rewards* 

There is empirical evidence that a planned destgn of contingency 
reinforcement can lead to higher achievement than wonld normally occur 
In the classroom. This has been found %^ith children of preschool and 
?,^^5^^tary school age (Baer and Wolf 1968)5 "^^th higli school adolescents 
(Martina et^l, 1967), with retarded ^ itnotloTially^ dlsturbedj and 

' i ' ■ 
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culturally deprived children (Staats, et al , 1967 | Clark and Walberg 
1968) s and i^lth delinquent hoym (Tyler and Brown 1968)* 

There is also evidenca to suggest that the effectiveness of a par- 
ticular relnforcer will vary with characteristics of the individuals 
In particular, age and social claBs effects have been reported and these 
results are relevant to the present discussion. Mth respect to age , 
Ziglar and Kanzer <1962) have conjeccured the existence of a develop-' 
mental sequence in the relative potency of different relnfoTCeiTs. With 
young children 5 tangible rewards are poetulated to be moit eJECectivei 
with older youths , social rewards (expressions of affection praise 
by an adult) and self«reinf orcement (through internalizing aohCevenient 
values and acquiring a capacity to adjust one's behavior to factual 

feedback on performance) become, successively , effective meth'ada for 

-I ■■ 

motivating academic achievenient. Although there have been SQjri® negative 
findings CMcGrade 1966) ^ studies of subject age and reinforce effeictlve 
nass have generally supported this developmental progression (Rosenhan 
and Greenwald 1965; McCullers and Stevenson 1960i Lewis, Wall and 
Aronfreed 1963), . 

With respect to social class, the experimental evidence consis- 
tent in the finding that lomr-class children are more respoMlye to 
tangible rewards than to eithar social reinforcement or to th© provision 
of factual feedback on perfooiance (Douvan 1956; Terrell, Durkln, and , 
Wiesley 1959; Zigler and daLabry 1962), Commenting on thii Itterature 
in the context of discussing racial differences in attainmTOt^ Irwin 
Katz suggests that many Negro pupils are unable to sustain aQ^detnlc 
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effort without immediate external rewards* -'Lacking a history of con- 
sistent yet selective approval of their intallectual strivings by parents 
and teachers, the children failed to acquire high perfonname standards 
and the capacity to enjoy their own attainments" (Katt 196Sil64). 

The main inference to be drawn from these studlsi is that while a 
developmental sequence appears to exist In the effectiveness of differ- 
ent reinforcers (progressing from concrete induceiaerita to social rein- 
forcement to self-reinf orcement) J this developnient Is attenuated for 
lower-class children who often fail to shift froin dependency upon material 
inducements to salf -reinforcement , Material regards, however, rCTiain an 
effective reinforcer of acadonic achievement for lower-clase children of 
all ages. 

Parenthetically, a similar conclusion about the Incentive value of 
tangible rewards for lower class children can be reached from a very 
different perspective. In the sociological literature, lower-class per- 
sons are characterized by such traits as a lack of linpulse control ^ 
short temporal horizons, fatalisms and a preference for concrete rewards 
rather than abstract, intellectual ones (Lewis 19€6:^lvlil; Riessman 1962:28), 
If lower-class children are socialised into m culture which reinforces 
these characteristics, their greater receptivity to tangible inducements 
than to symbolic rewards such as school gradas, and their difficulty 
with internalizing a capacity for self-reinforceineiit and regulation 
would be expected. 

It is not even necessary to invoke a cultural explanation to account 
for many of the lower-class traits, Llebow (195 7), MllLer, Riessman^ 
and Seagull (1968), among others, have suggested that lowers-class life 
styles represent coherent adaptations to the conditions which confront 
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these Individuals, Dafarring gratlf Icatlon and investing In the future, 
for Initaace, may welL be IrratiDnal If the future is perceived as pre'- 
carloui and unstable. For a child macurlTig in this environment, the 
acqulaitlpti of a lower-class perspective Tnay ba more a reflection of his 
having to cope j^Lth the same situation faced by his parents in an ©arlier 
decade, thaii a direct transmission of values from parent to child, 

Irrespactlve of which eKplanatioii one accepts j the concerns of theaa 
children are certainly unaupportlve of educatianal achievement. An ori- 
entation to Immediate gratification aacl iinpulse followlngp a prefarenee 
for material ra^ardip and (for boys) an einphasls on physical prowess are 
hardly values that are easily accommodated to academic motivation. More^ 
over^ short tempoml horizons blur the relationship between current soho^ 
lastlc attainment and some desired econoinlc status in the future. For 
the black chlLds aspeGlallyj disinterest in schDoling may also result 

from the appeamnce of a low return on investment in education— a con-- 

"-^-^ 

elusion he mlgl c dra^ by observing how education has paid off , or failed 

3 

to do so, for the adults he encounters dally. 

Confronted with this situation, several researchers (Baer and Wolf 

1968^28-29; Effrat, Feldman, and Sapolsky 1969) have suggested that 
material InducenientSi In particular monetary rewards , be used to motl^ 
vate acadenilc achteveiiient by children froffi lower-class homes. The use 
of cash rewards Is at tractive for several reasons. Unlike school grades s 
which ate potent reinforce rs only for children who already accept the 
goala of scliooll^Si the value accorded to tnoney Is not contingent upon 
this prior soclali^atlonp For children from lower-clasi homes the 
utility of mpney is hardly problematic^ Thus, rather than a program to 

9 . 
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alter the values of children, a monetary reward scheine would enlist the 
established values of lower-claas youths to channel their ef forte towrd 
educational goals. The proceas of undermining values * particularly ^hen 
supported in peer culture, is a difficult task and not well underatocd, 
To design a reward structure in ferhich academic achievement would be con-^ 
aonant with the concerns of theie children is a much simpler affair* 
Apparently for this reason, there is grot^lng interest in the use oE tan- 
gible rewards in the classroom ( Nj.Y, Times June 21, 1969s29| N.Y. Tlmei 
July 25, 1970:22). 

The purpose of monetary reinforcement would be to motivate lo^er- 
class children during the years In which it is difficult for thara to 
perceive the returns from investing effort in schooling. To aocompllBh 
this task it would not be necessary that a changa in educational values 
ever materialiEe;^ nor would it vital that the children acquire a 
capacity for self-reinforcement enjoy scholastic attainment although 
thesa responses would be welcome effects* If a student has been aucaess-- 
fully "bribed*' into achieving satlif aotory grades during his elementary 
and early high school years, the operative relnforcer for academic achieve- 
ment would presumably shift to the promise of other extrinsic rewards * 
Instead of being motivated by tba small cash payments, he would percalve 
the possibility of considerable flhancial and status returns from com- 
pleting high school and perhaps Continuing his education* The objective 
of this program, theUi would be to ensure that these alternatives aire 
iiot foreclosed because of poor academtc performance in earlier school 
years . 
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THE EFFECT OF PEER GROUP ORGANIZATION 

However, while the above analysis may be tenable for pigeons or 
yoimg children, an individual reward structure is mllkely to prove 
adequate for motivating adolescents In a clweroom aituation. Research 
on reinforcement processes has been carried out pritnarily by eKperimen-' 
tal piychplogists, not by social paychologisCi or soclologiats * This 
has ifleant that the reinforcement contingency has cominonly been defined 
in terms of the Individual student, without reference to the social 
setting In which learning takes place* Yet, by the late primary grades 
adolescents are embedded in a peer group society and are highly respon^ 
slve to the norms of this culture (Boocock 1966i27-28), 

For lo"«^ar"clasi adolescents, peer society Is even more pervaaiva 
than for middle-class youth (Gans 1962i 65^70 ^ 242-45) md employs an 
elaborate system of inducement a and sanctions to ensure conformity 
with Its norms* As was InferrBd in the preceding section, the values 
which are centra'! in this culture are comntonly hostile toward academic 
concerns. Empirical results supporting this contention have also been 
reported by Hyman C1953i438) and Rosen (1956)3 among others* However, 
money is highly valued in peer culture, and this fact has led one group 
of reaearchers to suggest that j because of the financial payment for 
academic attainment, a student with a good ichool record would win his 
peer's approval* "This approval would provide further support and reward 
for hii performance and aspirations* Thus, the material incentives pro* 
gram could not only reduce the conflict between the school and peer 
groups and remove a major social obstacle to an Individual -s educational 
advancement but actually inoblllge existing values to promote academic 
achievement" (Effrat, Feldmanj and Sapolsky 19691109,) However, despite the 
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inipo^tame mcmy in aDWer^class peer society^ there ara compelling 
vmsotiB for questiaiiing i^hetliar an Individual ret^ard arrangetnent would 
fuactioti Ici the nianaet suggested. 

them Is evidence fTOin otlier SDcial settings \^hexe payraant is in 
exchange for achievMaiit to auggeat cliat peer pressure m^y actually 
oparate tc depress tlie leml of attaiasnent, at least for some individuals. 
I refar Cc tha maiiy laves ttgat Ions of Iridus tri^^l wrk groups since the 
clasaic stud^r iy EoetliltsbargeT and Dicksoa (1939 ) which first reported 
on tKe strategic tolm pLa3^ed infcrmal groups in coa trolling productivity. 
Batchuk and Goode (1951), ^07 (19523, and Seasliare (L9J4) all report that 
group cohesion ta associace^ wltli ceafomilt^? to group standards and, 
tharebyj with low iii productlvi ty. EKtrapolatltig to the clais- 

room, It ts Likely that pee^ groiipi w^ould operate to prevent a large 
dlsp.a^tty in Individual payinants from developing, a sicuation which 
would undartntne group SQlldarity* 

.... Although ItifonnaL groups operate to reduce variability la output 
mong indtvldualsp Seashore (19 54) riports that oui cannot Infer the ' ' 
level of the gtotip standard from this fact alone. It la therefore con- 
ceivable that adolescent peer groups would encourage conformity to a 
high level of achievetttent since this would ensure ireatar rewards to 
all mMbers. ttowemr^ becaLLse ef differences iri individual abilitlas, 
the sttodard which bacomes astatllshed wuld have to be below the 
achievement potential of the rnost capablaj if cotifomity to a group' 
standaid is to be at all possible. At best, an Individual reward struc- 
ture would inlist peec pressiira tc strongly to tlvate tha least capable 
Students and y^mkly motivate youths of average abilities, but it would 
discourage outstaiidiiig peTfoiniances by the inost capable.^ 

12 
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^ fcom one e^peet^d c* once^fl of adelcscent 

peeir gt^^upSj naaiiLji to raduaa^ th.e Lncoiiis va^lcctom sino^g iadividuali 

> =. (presuiiwbL^ b7 liiadttTig the v^artattc^n iLn^cholG.stl-c att^inciant) In order 

to mtain. group cotesloai A aecoiid cociceM of Tpiet grot^ps Inyolws tha 

-maiateik^tice o f etatus consletMcy- aDnong thie meniseMi ac\d tills raises the 

jos^lbljltr^r o f another undeatired adaLptaticpn* Itie ^ecijpt of caali pay-- 

meats hy taidl^iduals mLl confftoat a. p%er group wtth tkm problem of iti-^ 

<ori^oratfinj a new status dimeiijioii Can lacIlyidu^L'a rar\^ with reapact 

^0 Einainct^l gain) la to itastTatif teat Ion. syiteni. Studies of ernall 

.^rotip p:*oc«isei auggast that the likely- adaptatioii to % dlverilty of eta^ 

: tus^ ranfelaga is to ptcmote cotisls tetic)^ anioaig limbeii it^ their several 

□raalcJng^, Fojr &xanipie> conaneatlng Stcfejet CogteT. Sc^^^ty (Whyte 1943) i 

George Bonisns (L950) wltesi 

"[^lec] could a© very wll iti b«L_dng, b'Ut Lvt activl- 
"tie© he did iio-e tonf^rm ve^y closely tc gtoup stand^jdp. , , * 
3f tais betiavdor had improved in chase ores je^ts ^ kdg social rank 
mnigtat thto have rlsasii and his scoria dn iiit racLlque bowliiig 
™ cofnEjftJtiSn iil ^h^ ^eeo allowd to go up (pi iSp ^ empliaiii 

"^dd^d) • 

"CXaarrly th.e grotjps and psrticularjy the lead^r^ j bad a 
defOlti £dag ig^Tiat a nam^s atanding in bD^ltaii oaght to be, 
and thJ^i ^daa had a ^aal effect o n t:he ^a ^ hie faowJli d^ . p , 
'WhiTi^ a foLlo^er tHreateiisd to better his.. j)psition , * , the 
; boys aliout^ed at him chat he wai lucfccy, that lis vas ^towllrig 
C3va:^ hti h:ead. ^ The ef lort was toade to persmiide hl^ that he 
ohoiLld noti be bcwllng as ^^fell as he was, tha* a good paTfor-- ' 
naanc* ^ai abniottiiaL for him*" (pp. 16>6S| empliasls ad^ed). 

rjiB rea^o^ing suggeits that, to tlie eHtent: tedl^ldual v^^lstlop, in 

r^ewaEd permitted to occue', groiif t^ortos ^ould jriguiatt the relative 



attalnneiits-.of tt\% stiidentg ^ l3nhi.^iCiiLg much of the Impact which is expiated 
from cash indxJCftBiaiits^ Consldietlnig the Importance of physleal prowess and 
athletic abllitjr Im l^vsc-claaj ^doieacent culturaj there Ig little 
raason tc #Kp^ct ac^dMilc ablLity b e positively correlated vtth 
etatuB ranlc iii tlii ji&r groups 

Aald€ froi* tliese m^attersi indlv^idual reward ach^e would have two 
drawbacks i First, altTiOLEgh po^sa^siioa of financial mtani may confex 
prestige upoti an liidl\r iduEil wlihiai che peer group, It Is in ttc Vay^ In 
the interiet at ^acud^nt that anctber be euccesi ful , Irreapectlve of 
whather pirfo^ance Is e\raluat#d ^ti a comparative basis or wtth respect 
to soma standard * Whlli this T*/ou3.d not necessarily reiult In interferenee 
with other atudents^ neitliif w^culid it lead to helping behavior^ Seoond, 
One by ^prodticc of arm Indinfldual reward scheme is that it bacomee evident 
to aome that chey^ a:ci idea tlcEed to cOTslstently fall. Formerly^ poor 
grades carr tea littie jer^orxal algt^iflcance since school perforinance 
was of llttli CQrieecjue^ce . Once cigh payments are linked to gradae^ how- 
aver, failure ^icome^B a niatt er -of- eoMern,^^^a^ an arrangement which ■ - - 
rewarda atudaats on 4 basds of Indlv-ldual attalmnent is therefore likely 
to Increase th^ ^Itl-Ldrsmi of tho^i ^ho are legs able to compete sticcega- 
fully. 

THE DESl^BILl-JY OF A GIWUP IAS ED EeWAM STRUCTURE 

The difficult des that ha^e 'been «lied with respect to rwardlng 
adolescents on an Individual basis do aot detract from the motivational 
potential of money fcr theae diildre^, Ratharj the problem la to deiign 
a reward stifUctJure i^lcl ^ould wot tHre^ten peer group solidarity and| 



Ideally, ^rould enlist peer pressures In support of academic adiitvaiient 

by all students, There le reason to belle-ve that a reward atruGturs 

in whlfih^ cash payments are made to groupa rather than to Individual 

Students would meet these ' objectives * A possible aeanario under such 

an arranganient wuld be the followltii: In each sdiooL grade, studenti 

TOuld be divided into groups of three p four, or iiym children^ either 

by teacher asslgnnient or follo^rlng the eKprasged pieferaricea of tha 

itudeiiti — the precise mTOner of constituting the gioupi would be one 

cf several patameteifs to be eKperimeiitally investigated. The graupa 

would then coiapete for cash rewards, against one another or perhaps with 

respect to sonie uniform standard of perfomancep 

the crucial feature of this proposal is that the re\irards vould be 

disbursed to groups according to the average level of attaltmerit by 

their membera* The likely impact of group reinforceinerit on indivldiial 

performance am be inferred from the literature on industrial productivity 

Referring to the Scanlan Plan t an arrangement whereby the entire work 

force shares in the profits i^hich rasult from a reduction in labor aosts, 

Roger Browii (1965:472) wrlteai ' 

"Fornierlyj a man who expressad his achievement motiva- 
tion by tirorklng harder endangered his bonds of aoltdarlty 
with his co-workers, , , , [Wow] no matter t^here the saving 
waa accoinplished everyone In the force benefits from it and 
BO a man ^ho tries to achieve an Improvement helps the entire 
group rather than himself at the expense of the group/' 

Or, quoting from Homans (195 0:300) on the topic of Increasing the work 
ratei 

For induatrial Mnagementj therefore^ the problem of 
Inereaslng output la 'seldom one of increasing the oiitput of 

. ■ . 15 
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individuals but is usually one of raising the standards of 
groups. Moreover, the group must accept tha statid^rd; £t 
ciuat becoae a real group norm before group controls will cone 
into play to support ItJ' 

The manneif by which the cash payments would be distributed amcng 
the meinbers of a success |ul group is another pairaineter for investlga-- 
tion. The total payment could be divided equally among all studeiitSs 
or the Imternal dlsburs^ent could be left for the gcoup to declda* 
Probably the most effective arrangement would be one which permits a 
winning group some discretion over the internal allocation 5 enabling 
it to discipline and reward each member according to the valiie of hia 
contributlcn or in a manner that is consistent with other dimensions of 
statue* 

In cbmparLion to rewarding students for their individual parfor-- 
manceSj the tnarits of group reinforcement would therefore be the follow- 
log'* ■ 

(1) When students are rewarded according to individual attainment, 
"peer adlidarity is likely to be weakened. To counter thia threats ado- 
leecent groups may adapt to the reward structure in a manner which la 
uadesirable cQMidering the motivational intent of the program* By con- 
traatp remrds which are contingent upon group perfomOTce would not be 
antagonistic to solidarity since all members would shar* in the comsion 
objaGtive, 

(2) In addition to not threatening peer cohaalon^ there Is reason 

to expect that peer pressures would encourage academic achievement. High 
Individual attainment would be contributory to group goals simce the 
avarage scoTe for a group, and hence its probability ^f being successful. 
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v TOuLi^b^ 1ft the interest of a group to tutor 

its academicaiiy ?^eaker membiirss an adaptation which could not be eKpected 
mdar an Individual reward schema* 

■ (3) -ftia problem of copiag witb^ failura t^ould be leas sev«e under 
gretLp r alnf orcenent ^ A group • reward itructwe wpuld go £ teii the impaet 
of fatiure atnci the raiponslbllity would be diffused am©ng alt nieinberi 
and not appear to Be the coaaequence of a single student - pirformanee* 
In fact ^ an Dpportuaity to participate in a winning effort and teallaa 
that ana has contribuftad to this outcome could be given to weaker at un- 
dents under group reinforcement* One experliaental design might be to 
reagalpi students and rebalance the gTOupe after each distribution of 
rswaTda , thereby reducing the competitive advantage of the previouely 
succeiafuL. 

Grcup*=baied competition ior the purpose of Btlmulatln| academlo 

achiev^roent im not entirely untriod iti the schooi contents although It 

would ta an innovation in thia countty* A reward echeme ^Ich is de-- 

signed to enlist peer preeaure to motivate and control sttidenta has ~ 

bean in use for many y^ears in lutsia. Describing the principLes of 

Soviet educatiom^ Urle Bronfenbrenner (1962i56) writes i 

" [Hie] desired behavior ia notlvated through compatitlon 
between groups rather than betwen lndiv£duals| behavior is Judged 
in tertiB of Its implication foT the achievement and reputation of 
the group; and rewards and pwlshnients are given on a group basis 
so that all mOTbers of the group st^and to gain or lose from the 
actions of each individual* 

While Soviat education does not emplojr moxietary Inducetnents and rellei 

upon ichool grades for reinforcement purposesj the reward atrueture 



li othirwlsa rematkaily slmlLar to the ome propoaad hart* I am not 
as7are of may evaitiatiDn of luaslan education -with respect to motivating 
alienated Dr lower class chlidreni Such Info TOfitlcri would cercalnly le 
Mlevant fox aaaesslng the llkelj Impact of a group reward program* 

James S, Coleman C1965) has also tirged replacenent of tha present 
itructiire of Individual rewards hy an arrangeraant which emphailzee inter 
,_^^gro-up cofflpetitlon, Coleman Game' to this view by comparing the dlffereiit 
oxlantaciona of pear groups towrd outstaiidlng Individual perfomaiicep 
accordlag to whether this oce^re .on the atliletic flald ot In the class- 
room, tflth reapect to academic subjects, achievement by onm atudemt la 
puniehlng to Qthara since "grades are almoat cotiipletely relative^ xank- 
lri| students relative to others In their class* ThuSp ejctra a&hlewment 
bjr oae atiidant not Dnly raisas hli position lut loiters the posttlone 
of otiiarq" (Coleman 1965^77) . ly contrast g superior perfomanac on the 
athietle field revards the entire sslioolj not juit the Individual^ and 
a acudent'a peers therefore aacoiiragep rather than reetrain^ eflorta to 
€(chieve In: athletldi * 

The analysis of rei^ard s tructurea that is devalopad In tMs paper \ 
parallels Colenan's work, but my proposal for motivating lower-elass 
childran is different from the policy reconnneftdation which he makes* 
EKtrapolatlng from the athletic contej^t^ Coleman proposes 'an introduce- 
fclea of intex-Bchool arid iotTMiurai tournanients, projectii and gamfes 
In acadffiilc areai— %rtiat he aalls **scholasclc falrs'*~in vblch ^competl- 
tloii i^oiild Be between schools cr bettw en classes , not betwen Indlvlduala 
= Alterlrig the reward strUGti»ra da this manner would reduce the present 
Interpersonal compatition for grades'* (Coleman 19652 84) and thereby 
relieve pear group pressura against the "curve" raiser," 



Th& reaaon for the different policy raconraendatloae at^ms from our 
starting from different asstmiptlgns ai to the academie Intaresta ©f ths 
children, Coleman assumes that the students are vitally concemed vLth 
aclipol grades. The fact that they attempt to restMia aup&rlor perfofmaaice 
and ^eep grades within a rmge thafc can be attained ty the laajority ttstl-- 
fi€S to the importance which grades hold for them, Coletnati, thersfcr'e, 
is addraesitig the problem of altering a rward structute which ie dya- 
fimctlon.al because It restraJjis Individual attalnraentj a comcera which 

. . . . , ^. . , , . , , . 

- ■' . - ' * - 

Is more conmiDn to mliWle-clasi achools; than to iQwer-claas initltutione, 

Ifi schools which serve predominantly lower-claga chlldretij the assump-- 
tlon that grades carry intrinsic valMe for most youths cannot be isade. 
Fox eKampLs^ Cans (1962il32) reports that a majority of children In the 
West End Citi Boston) displayed little interest in learning, and many -were 
waiting oiily to reach the legal age to leave school, Tne propoaal that is 
developed here therefore assumes - that school grades must first be made 
ftle^ant for the children. This is the purpose of litiklne academic achieve- 
ment to mometary rewards* Aftewardss once grades are salient p cur maly- 
sip of the merits of group reinforcement in compariion wl til individual 
competition follows Coleroan^s discussion, 

COIJCLUSIONS 

Witla Competent, and sensitive teaching may be the preferred niaiin.er 
for motivatJ.ng educational achievement ^ the quality of teaching lit many 
lower=-class schools is too variable to provide a basis for educational 
policy. This is not Intended to detract from the accor^lishmente of those 
few teachars who. have succeeded In establishing rapport ^Ith minority and 



economically disadvantaged children, and arouslag their Intellectual 
curiosity. However, such ability saems to m attribute of lare Indl- 
vldualSi not a dependable characteristic; of school syatems* What is 
required ia a motivational apparatus which will operate Irreepecttve 
of Variations in teacher quality, so the incentlva for learning wuld 
not be highly dependent upon this prDhleiiiatlc attribute. 

One way in %^±ah schoolltig can be mi'dm niDre rewarding is hy revising 
educational curricula to make tha aubjact matter more relevaat to the 
children. Much effort is currently being devoted to this activity, eape 
cially with respect to the naeds of black children ^ and these programs 
should have a beneficial Impact on academic motivation, 4 second approa 
would be to devise a reward structure ^g^hlch would make achieveinent con-- 
slatenC with the existing values of lower-class children. It is argued 
here that a combination of monetary Inducments ^Ith group-baaed compe- 
tition can provide such a reward structure * 

Cash payments make attractii^a inducements since money is hl|hly 
valued hy poor children* Group-'based compatltioti for cash rewards 
would identify the interests of the peer group ^Ith the private cone etna 
of the individual student* Under this arrangament^ paer pressure can be 
expected to encourage individual attalnnient and foster an interest in 
mutual assistance and cooperation, Moreover 3 inter-group competition 
^duld reduce the demoralizing effect of failure^ and probably also re- 
duce the influence of teacher eKpectat ions on student parfomiance , a 
th^e ^hose Importance has recently been stressed by Rosenthal and 
Jacobioa <1968).^ 
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Clearly, a great many parameters will need to be investigated in 
connection with this propoaal. Some obvious questions concert the fre-- 
quancy of relnforcenent, group size, ^ the manner of constituting the 
groupis the amoimt of the reward, the mechanlGS of evaluating student per- 
formance /whet her performance relative to^'other groups or with riipect 
to some absolute standard would be a inore effective criterium^ mid the 
percentage of groups which would receive remrds if relative IITPUp per- 
formance were to determine success. Some of the inoit importMt consld^ 
erations involve the interactions between these design paratn^ftws and the 
V age of the student* For eKaraple, the frequency of payment wouid; probably 
^ have to be greater for younger students , though the amomt of tfcha raward 
could probably be less. . 

A related consideration concerns the definition of the targit popii- 
lation* In terms of age, the motivational problem appears to b'S OM 
of stimulating academic interest in students from the tniddle, palmary 
to the middle high school grades* Earlier than the fifth gratop peer 
group control over behavior Is modest in comparison with the ii^fluence 
exerted by adult authority figures^^parents and teachers (Wejctt^tuan 1969* 
622) i Later than the second year of high schoolj If a student has been 
success fully ''conned'- into achieving high grades during the pt^cediiig 
years, he can probably be motivated by the prospect of other extrinsic 
xewards="T-a good Job or college* 

A second constituency which must be considered In any propp$iil for 
educational reform consists of the teachers' unions and educMSOnal 
bureaucracies In my opinion j a group-based reward structure ^Quld be 
' integrated into Che existing educational system with a minitnuni Of 



organisational, dislocation. Teachers would not have to ; acclimate to a 

8 

learning-machine or gaining technology ^ nor would the race of the teacher 
be materialp Instead, the reward structure would function to make the 
a tudent mora resppnalve in the classroom since the tea char TOuld now be 
supplying the Information necessary for a group's success. 



EOOTNOTES. 



It ii difficult to sort out racial ^ ethnic, and class factors In 
many of these atudles • Escplanations ^hlch emphaalEa "cultural depri- 
vation" or, »'cuatn« coafllct'' may addresa class dlfferenees as much 
as racial or etlvnlc oms (cf. Herbert Gans [1962 1229-30] on working 
elaaa otLlture) , Likwliaj many of the studies ^hlch compare Negro 
and white clilldrea do not consider the ethnlGlty of the white child* 
This esiay eniphaataes clsis differences although some of the studies 
that are surv^eyed compare Negro (lowir-^claas) children with white 
(middle^class ) ociei* 
2 

Given the multiplicative character of the relation ^ one laust assume 
that tha peraonality component exceeds mto^ if this minimum value is 
eonsldered to be attainable, 
3 

Jigtires om the return from inveetmemt In human capital are subject 
to diverse and conflicting interpretations* Education does have a pmy- 
o,ff <pt Nigroes In the eense that a black person can eKpe earn- 
ings frcia addltlOTal achoolingj yet the return per year invested is leas 
than for a white Individual, In 1963, for males who attended only ele- 
mentary achool, N^egro Income was 73 perceiit of white incomei for high 
school and college graduates the respective figures were 68 and 60 per-^ 
cant. With reipeet to occupational status, 20 percent of non-white male 
high school graduates were laborers i " only 4 percent of white male high 
aahool graduates wre In this . occupatiomal category. Data are from 
Mshl Fain* (1966) V ,3t-^=.,.__^ 



Note that this contentlOTH does not depend upon whether ths rewards 
are disbursed on a compatltlv© basii or with respect to some standard 
of achievement. Although th© latter arrangement would mean that one 
Student success does not dety^ct from the finaticial opportunity at 
another, the variation in payments among students would still thriaten 
group solidarity. In industrinl settings^ restrictive output norma, 
have been observed in work grOMps the men are not in competiticn 

with one another and all couldl simultaneously earn higher wages if Indi- 
vidual output were raised (Babqhuk and Goode^ 1951), Effrat, et al, (1969 
108) suggest that "[a student] be rewarded for working at hla own capa-- 

city" rather than judged relative to othejcs or with respect to some uni-- 

/ ■ 
form standard. However s this arrangeinent would result in a Balkantzation 

of the reward structure, Stud^rtCs would find themselves subject to* paT^ 

ticularistlc criteria^ with m level of performanca which qualifies one 

for a cash payment denying this reward to ^ another. In this cireurns tance 

notion^ of equity would be enOTOously difficult to maintain* 

■ 5-' - - ■ ■ ■ ■■- - ■ ^- - ■ ■:/.-.- .... ^ : . - • . ■ . . 

Morton Deutsch (1953) emrained the effect of aasigning am identical 
grade to each student in a growp that was working on a coiwnpn problem. 
He reports that the members aided one another under this arrtngemeat 
whereas they Impeded one another when grading was in terms of lndi\rldual 
_ performance* . : 

^Rosenthal and Jacobson (1968) report that teacher eKpectatlons In 
regard to student perfortnance Often become translated into *'ael£^ 
fulfilling prophesles*'"Studint$ attain higher grades when more is ex-- 
pected of themj lower grades whW less jls expecced (also ^see D#vldsi3n 



and Lang [1960] for similar findings)* Sines the criteria upon which ■ 
teacheri base their expectations are often educationally irrelevant piuch 
as the race of a student^ it would seem desirable to reduce the impact of 
these aKpactations , 

^Ona eKperimental treatment could use groups of size one to examine 

performance under an individual reward arrangement, 

8, -■ ^ . 

A recent survey of experiinental programs which use teaching machines 

(Ottlnger 1969) concludes Chat the use of hardware actually makes the 

educational process more rigid* 
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